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FROM THE LAND OF COTTON 
AND SUGAR CANE 


Thomas Chapman 


HE 3d and 4th Sundays in July were 
great days for our Bethel and Feaster- 
ville churches in South Carolina. Both 
of these movements are making progress of 
a substantial kind. Increasingly they are 
becoming beacon lights in a region too 
often and too long dominated by crude 
theological systems inherited from the dis- 
tant past. These churches have. been 
greatly needed and should remain as lights 
set upon a hill. 


Bethel 


Some days before the 3d Sunday in July, 
I Dodged over to Bethel church, located 
near the home of my childhood. I went 
thus early to assist in putting things in 
order for our annual homecoming day. 
Jack, whom I know as the Giant Killer, 
along with other darkies, was sent into the 
church grove to destroy weeds and bram- 
bles and other unseemly growths. The 
church building was also put in order. 
When Saturday came, a specialist in the 
fine art of hash making came on the scene. 
Presently, meats of suitable kinds were re- 
ceived. These were deposited in a large 
caldron, and the cooking began, which 
lasted through the long watches of Satur- 
day night, and even until the bright sun 
was well up in the east. Finally, the hash 
was pronounced ready for the table. 
When the hour for church arrived that 
Sunday, the people had assembled in large 
numbers. Old friends were there from 
North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and dis- 
tant places in South Carolina. The 
Charleston Unitarian church was well rep- 
resented. Even its pastor came. It was 
certainly an inspiration to speak that day. 
And yet, how keenly I felt my inability to 
say all that I would have liked tosay. The 
fine audience was very considerate and 
quite generous, and I was glad for the privi- 
lege which was mine. We trust that some 
will remember some words spoken. 

Dinner was served in the pretty grove in 
the rear of the church. The hash was 
bountiful, and every epicure present pro- 
nounced it ‘‘the very best, good enough for 
the gods of old.’* And there was much 
delightful food in addition to hash. There 
was enough and much to spare. Some 
fifteen Negroes who had come to assist in 
the work were given an ample portion. 
For them, too, it was a happy occasion. 


Feasterville 


While approaching this church, erected 
more than one hundred years ago, I was 
delighted at its changed appearance. New 
weatherboarding had replaced much of the 
old, the windows had been repaired, and 
the entire exterior was newly painted 
white. Entermg “the building, I found 
much more to please.. The ceiling had 
been freshly. rainted had the seats covered 
with new material. The grounds all 
around the church had been put in fine 
order, and the road leading in from the 
highway had been repaired. All of this 
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was done at a cost of something less than 
three hundred dollars, by friends of the 
church, while the contract price would 
have been four hundred. It was done 
without any urging on the part of their 
minister, done for the love of the cause, 
and for the love of those who worshiped 
there long since. Sunday was to be home- 
coming, and in this way the people were 
making ready for it. The day was bright 
and warm. The people came over all the 
roads, came from far and near. It was a 
delight to see them coming, to see so many 
faces we had not looked upon before in 
years. It was an unusual audience, some- 
what larger than we had at Bethel the 
Sunday before. Here, too, I felt my in- 
ability to say all I craved to say. But the 
fine audience listened well to my message. 
At the conclusion, five people united with 
the church. Two of this number were 
great-granddaughters of Father Clayton. 
The others were descendants of the fathers 
of Universalism in that community—the 
Feasters and Colemans. They have a 
right to sing, ‘‘Faith of our Fathers.” 

It was at Bethel and Feasterville that I 
began my ministry about fifty years ago. 
Shall it be ended here? I do not know. 
But I do know I shall continue in the great 
calling as long as I can go from place to 
place and speak a helpful word. 

Following the church service, the people 
repaired to a grove near the Community 
House, where a fine dinner was served on 
the tables beneath the branches of wide- 
spreading trees. There was much more 
than enough, and more than fragments re- 
mained to be gathered up. 

While in the community on this occa- 
sion, my time was pleasantly spent at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Wright. The 
parents, the boys, and the little girl are al- 
ways kind. It is good to be with them. 


* * 


DR. T. Z. KOO WILL WRITE BRO- 
CHURE FOR UNIVERSAL BIBLE 
SUNDAY 


Dr. T. Z. Koo, the distinguished Oriental, 
recognized on this and other continents as a 
foremost world leader in church, education 
and state, will be the author this year of the 
Universal Bible Sunday brochure, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the American 
Bible Society. 

“For the Healing of the Nations”’ is the 
subject which the Bible Society has chosen 
as the theme for its annual observance, 
which will be held in thousands of Protes- 
tant churches on Sunday, Dec. 8, the 
second Sunday in Advent. 

Packets of material containing Dr. Koo’s 
brochure, a beautiful colored poster by the 
well-known artist, Ralph Content, and 
other helpful and interesting material, will — 
be mailed by the Bible Society to over 
100,000 pastors early in November. 


* * 


Mother: ‘‘What are you doing in the 
pantry?” 

Jimmie: ‘‘Fighting temptation, mother.” 
—Exchange. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION BILL 


HE churches are not hesitating to express them- 
selves upon the conscription bill. Most of them 
seem to be against it. The church papers are 

against it. But why? 

Do we need an enlarged army? Most of the 
people think that we do. If so, is there any fairer 
or better way of raising an army? We do not know 
of any. The conscription bill presses down upon rich 
and poor alike. It certainly is democratic. 

Now we sympathize with all men who would 
rather go on with civil pursuits than break out to take 
military training. We would rather hoe corn or write 
editorials than go off to an army camp. The instinct 
for civil life rather than military life is sound. Sane 
men do not like the work of war. Christian men do 
not believe in killing. But the point is, our country 
must be defended. Those who hate war the worst, 
realize that. ‘To defend the country we have to train 
men. We cannot depend on farmers with muskets 
to stand on some green like that at Lexington, or at 
some bridge like that in Concord, and fire a shot to be 
heard around the world. The defense of the country 
is a highly technical business, and men without train- 
ing do not know how to save either their own lives or 
their country. 

But it is peace-time conscription! Yes, but the 
situation we are in is not peaceful, and if we leave all 
such machinery to be set up and operated after war 
comes, we shall not do our job very well. 

Will not preparation for war lead to war? It 
might, of course. But training men will not take us 
toward war any faster than building ships and planes, 
and do the opponents of the draft think it wise to sit 
down and do nothing? 

It all is part of a terrible business, but we cannot 
see that we make it any more terrible by being compe- 
tent about it. 

There is a noble side to it, for the men who take 
military training will have impressed upon their 
minds the fact that they live for something larger and 
greater than themselves. 

The influence of this paper, so far as it exerts any, 
will be steadily directed toward protecting the rights 
of conscientious objectors. We shall do everything 
possible to secure exemption of such men from mili- 
tary service. 

And our influence will be exerted also toward 
teaching and preaching a better way. 

Step by step excessive nationalism must be 
leavened with a feeling for all mankind. 

Step by step we must secure access to raw ma- 
terials for all. 

Step by step we must set up courts and federa- 
tions to deal with international relations. 


More earnestly and convincingly we must preach 
the religion of Jesus and live it. 

The blowing of men to bits by high explosives is 
horrible beyond all description. But if international 
criminals are planning to enter and rob our houses 
and kill the inmates, we must stop them and clean up 
the nests that breed them. 

It may well be that nobody has any designs 
against us, but should those charged with responsi- 
bility for the country act on that assumption after 
all that has happened the past year? 


* * 


DOCTOR GORDON ON UNIVERSALISM 


BOUT the time of the celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of his installation as minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Dr. George A. 
Gordon preached a sermon on “‘Hope’”’ in which he 
described four classes of people for whom he had hope. 
1. Those who suffer through ignorance. 2. Those 
who suffer through the ignorance and brutality of 
others. 3. The wicked. 4. Our dead. 

It was a noble Universalist sermon by the leading 
Congregational minister of the country. But there 
was nothing new in it, any more than there is any- 
thing new in the frequent defense of Universalism by 
his successor, Doctor Stafford. Always Doctor Gor- 
don had been urging war on ignorance and describing 
the misery of any violation of law, physical, mental 
or moral. Always he had been pointing out the help 
needed by children of drunken parents or wayward 
mothers, or the victims of slum dwellings, and the hope 
that there was for them if we gave them half a chance. 

No man of his time was more forthright in de- 
claring that intelligent people no longer believed in 
hell, in any part of Christendom. ‘Because the high- 
est thing in the world, the spirit of Christ, forbids it: 
because the highest thing in the universe, the character 
of God, forbids it.’”’ He rested his hope also on the 
fact that no free soul could forever make headway 
against the hurricanes of God, and that when it found 
itself on a course where it could not get through, it 
was bound to turn back. ‘The stars in their courses 
fight against the wicked man in his wickedness.” 
No scoundrels, declared Doctor Gordon, were to be 
carried to heaven on flowery beds of ease. What an 
echo of our Universalist fathers was that! But God 
would never cease reasoning with them until they 
gave in. 

But how can these things be? How can there be 
any heaven? How can God possibly take care of all 
the generations of men? Think of the number! How 
can the mind live on without the brain and nervous 
system? Such are our questions? ‘And,’ said Doctor 
Gordon, “‘we pile up objections and doubts gathered 
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from the limitations of our knowledge and the 
boundlessness of our ignorance. What is a cobweb 
in the path of a planet? And what are your diffi- 
culties and doubts to the Lord God Omnipotent if He 
wants to save your soul and keep it alive forever?” 

There spoke a great Scotchman who was a great 
American. We hear still the echoes of that great 


voice. 
* * 


DENOUNCING LINDBERGH 


T seems to us rather futile to denounce Lindbergh 
in the terms used by some Senators and by pub- 
lications like PM of New York. 

This new flair that has come to him for instructing 
the American people over the radio does little harm ex- 
cept to himself. His right to speak is incontestable. 

He was a gallant boy who flew the Atlantic and 
then became a popular hero. He bore himself mod- 
estly under his new laurels and won respect and af- 
fection. In the tragic happenings in his family, due 
to his fame, he had the deepest sympathy of the world. 
But gradually his churlishness in relation to news- 
papers of all kinds affected his popularity. Now in his 
public appearances his lack of knowledge, his inex- 
perience, and the queer slants of his mind remind one 
of Admiral Dewey, another popular hero, who in an- 
nouncing a candidacy for President aroused only the 
pity and laughter of the country. 

Lindbergh’s counsel is for “co-operation” with the 
Axis powers, “‘never impossible when there is sufficient 
gain on both sides.’’ He scoffs at the idea that only 
the British fleet protects us from invasion. 

If the British fleet is not our defense, how does 
it happen that danger to the British fleet sends us 
arming at such a feverish rate? No. General Persh- 
ing sees more clearly the realities. He knows that 
democratic Britain is fighting for the principles on 
which our country is founded and that help to Britain 
rather than appeasement of Hitler and Goering is both 
the prudent and the right attitude for us to take. 


* * 


A NEW EDITOR FOR A GREAT PAPER 


N The Los Angeles Times we find an account of the 
resignation of the Rev. Roy L. Smith as pastor 
of one of the largest Methodist churches in the 

country to become editor of a combination of the 
Christian Advocates which will have a circulation of 
over 300,000. It is said that it will be the largest 
Protestant church paper in the world. 

Doctor Smith gives up a church of 4,600 members 
and a church plant costing $1,500,000, because he be- 
lieves in the power of church papers. He said to a 
reporter: 

I have the feeling that the power of the printed word 
in the last analysis is the influence which makes public 
opinion, and Christian opinion will be molded by the 
church press in behalf of civic righteousness, political 
honesty and social justice. 

It is a matter of enormous regret that I am under 
the necessity of leaving, and only the call of the church 
at large would influence me to make such a decision. 


The new Christian Advocate, according to Doctor 
Smith, will be in the same format as Time magazine, 
the publication will be edited primarily for laymen 
and there will be a number of laymen on the staff of 
editors, 
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It will present a weekly digest of domestic and 
foreign news interpreted, according to Doctor Smith, 
from the Christian viewpoint. 

He brings a background of almost a lifetime of 
newspaper writing experience to his new job. In the 
last eight years his material has appeared in 350 Amer- 
ican magazines and newspapers. He has been a de- 
partmental editor on various publications and an 
editorial writer for the Chicago Tribune Syndicate for 


seventeen years. 
* * 


IN WHAT DOES GOOD WILL CONSIST? 


EVOUT Christians are insisting that we must 

teach good will for Hitler and Goering. 

We agree, if good will can be defined 
broadly enough to include forcibly arresting them, 
stripping them of power to harm people and imprison- 
ing them until they amend their ways. 

Any other good will to Hitler and Goering is ill 
will to their victims. 

We agree that to be Christian means to show 
good will to friend and to foe, but it also means to use 
our brains and our wills and prevent evil men from 
trampling on the weak and the helpless. 

We are not advocating hate or vindictiveness, 
but we are saying that something is lacking in our 
doctrine of good will when it throws the same aura of 
rosy light around both the evil and the good. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The weight of the great crowd when Doctor 
Reamon preached at Beards Hollow broke off old 
sleepers and let the floor sag. No panic, a great ser- 
mon, and now new foundations. Thus may we end 
the career of all ‘‘old sleepers” in our churches. 


Some of us assert that Christian love is bringing 
denominations together. Others believe that our 
weaknesses are forcing union. Professor Hocking as- 
serts that world forces, emerging from a revolutionary 
age, are smashing barriers. 


There is no use in getting angry at conscientious 
people who are not objectors. Conscience is con- 
science, even in a man who thinks that Hitler ought 
not to have Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 


In this new church year, let us place the emphasis 
where it is most needed—viz., strengthening the work 
of religion in every community, big and small, for the 
sake of the work and not for the sake of the church. 


We know that there are plenty of people crying 
“wolf,” ‘“‘wolf,’’ when there is no wolf, but what if 
there should be a whole pack of desperately hungry 
wolves? 


Only the most stupid fail to realize that the old 
infallibilities in religion, whether of Bible, pope or 
creed, cannot long be defended in times like these. 


If we cannot fight for liberty without losing it 
even if we win, it shows that we haven’t had very 
durable liberty any of the time. 
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On Puttering with Futility 


Stanley Manning 


HERE are two kinds of pacifists. One of them is 
the merely negative “I didn’t raise my boy to 
be a soldier” sort, that would have the United 

States withdraw within its ocean boundaries and let 
the rest of the world go to everlasting destruction. Of 
such pacifists, much that is said in the editorial on 
“Time and Strength Wasted” in the Leader of July 
20 is true. Promising not to do something is no 
effective way to establish peace and good will and the 
Kingdom of God. 

But there is another kind of pacifist of whom 
none of this is true. In the first place, his is a positive 
and constructive pacifism. It is not alone a refusal to 
participate in war—that is almost incidental. It is a 
zealous enthusiasm to build the kind of world in 
which men and nations can remain at peace. To that 
end he favors creating and strengthening all the ma- 
chinery for peace that the situation demands. He 
knows that this means the establishment of a World 
Court, and behind that a body of international law 
whose authority is recognized by the great majority 
of people. He knows, also, that the creation of such 
a body of law means the establishment of something 
like Tennyson’s dream of many years ago, “the par- 
liament of man, the federation of the world.”’ 

Christian pacifists more and more are coming to 
recognize this necessity and all that it implies. When 
the representatives of twenty-two denominations met 
in Philadelphia last February, there was only a single 
voice raised against what was otherwise unanimous 
agreement that the only way to permanent peace lies 
in some such limitation of national sovereignty as was 
accepted by the thirteen original states when they 
adopted the Federal Constitution. The failure of the 
League of Nations was largely due to the fact that it 
involved no such limitation of sovereignty. Every 
action required unanimous agreement, and the way of 
secession was made easy. Perhaps we have learned the 
lesson of that failure. The way of peace is the way of 
sacrifice. We and all others who desire to live at peace 
must be willing to surrender to the common good some 
of our national pride, power and prestige. 

Another matter of vital importance in the pro- 
gram of positive and constructive pacifism is the mak- 
ing available to all on equal terms of the natural re- 
sources of the world. Every day we read in the papers 
of the threat to the United States which lies in the 
fact that we do not control the sources of all the raw 
materials we need, particularly rubber and tin. 
What difference does that make, if we are free to buy 
them? Other nations, with far less abundant re- 
sources than ours, feel still more strongly the urge to 
gain control of such resources, so that in time of war 
they can get what they need. If there were set up 
some kind of international guarantee that the supply 
of such needed raw materials would never be cut off, 
the urge to create armaments and vast colonial em- 
pires would be nearly ended. 

Surely, in urging these two basic measures, as 
well as others of only slightly less importance, paci- 
fists are not ‘‘puttering with futility.” 

In the second place, and of still greater signif- 
icance, is the fact that this kind of pacifism is not only 


a choice as to positive political and economic measures 
that will make for peace, it is a religious faith in the 
greater efficacy of spiritual means rather than physical 
force to accomplish the desired results. 

It is strange that we cannot see the utter futility 
of war. We fought a war to end war, and that war 
left a heritage of resentment and bitterness which led 
inevitably to the present conflict. We fought a war to 
make the world safe for democracy, and as the years 
have gone by since 1920 we have seen the end of one 
democracy after another, until many today are fearful 
that ‘government of the people, by the people and for 
the people” shall perish from the earth. They talk 
of the last-ditch stand that must be made here in 
America to save democracy alive. If we would only 
learn the lesson of experience, we would never resort 
to war. Talk about “puttering with futility!’ War 
is plunging head foremost into futility, and into the 
destruction of those spiritual values, like democracy 
and freedom, which we most highly prize. 

The reason for this is that democracy is not only 
a form of government, it is an attitude of mind. And 
attitudes, except those like fear, hatred and revenge, 
are not cultivated by force. In “Tobacco Road” Jeter 
Lester is asked to do something about his daughter, 
whose husband complains that she does not love him 
any more. “I’ve tried kickin’ her,” he says, “and 
I’ve tried chunkin’ rocks at her, but she don’t love 
me.” Japan claims to be trying to win the friendship 
of China in that way. But peace, democracy, and the 
Kingdom of God will come, not with violence, by 
chunkin’ rocks or dropping bombs, but by the slow 
processes of growth. 

But the right kind of seed must be used. Sowing 
the dragon’s teeth will not do it. And that is just 
what war is, the sowing of seed that produces further 
wars. When it seemed certain that we would be in- 
volved in war in 1917, I took a preliminary course 1n 
officers’ training at the University of Minnesota. 
There was no formal enrollment, no enforced disci- 
pline. It was purely voluntary, but the instruction 
was given by the regular army officers assigned to the 
university’s cadet corps. The training consisted not 
only of military drill and other essentials of army ser- 
vice, there were also lectures, some parts of which were 
devoted to a studied propaganda of hate against Ger- 
many, and not only against the Germans, but against 
the Japanese as well, who then were our prospective 
allies. We were told that sometime we must be 
ready to fight them, too, and simply on the ground 
that their customs and civilization were different from 
ours. Iam not criticizing those officers, or the method 
of instruction. If we are going out to fight and to 
kill, that sort of thing is necessary. It is part and par- 
cel of the war method. When you are teaching a man 
who has been brought up in the ways of peace to use a 
bayonet on a fellowman, you have to arouse a blind 
passion that keeps him from seeing what he does. 
He must see not another man, but a devil in human 
form. There has to be a propaganda of hate, fostered 
by atrocity stories and by every other means. That is 
a part of war. 

The tragedy is that those lessons of hate are not 
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forgotten when the uniform is laid aside. In the 
hearts of the defeated there is bitterness and rancor 
and a planning for revenge. And even in the hearts 
of the victors there is no generous forgiveness. When 
it looked as if the World War had accomplished a part 
of its purpose, and something like a democratic regime 
was set up in Germany, there was no joyful eagerness 
on the part of Britain and France, or even of the 
United States, to co-operate with it in building a 
friendly world. It was still Germany, hated and de- 
spised. No wonder the German people turned to 
Hitler, seeking vengeance and the restoration of their 
national prestige. They were not sinners above 
everyone else in this. It has happened again and 
again. War leaves a long heritage of hate. We, into 
whose adolescent minds was burned the chant, 


“Remember the Maine, 
To hell with Spain,”’ 


which was current during the Spanish War of 1898, 
can never feel quite that sympathy for the Spanish 
nation which good Christians should. The lessons of 
hate, and the lies without which war cannot be waged, 
are not forgotten when the war is over. If Satan cast 
out Satan, Satan still remains after the casting out is 
done. 

So pacifism is more than a determined effort to 
avoid the tragic futility of war. It is a positive con- 
viction that the only way to overcome evil is with 
good: “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Suppose Jesus had 
set himself at the head of an army of Jewish patriots, 
as some of his followers wanted him to do, and raised 
the standard of revolt against the totalitarianism 
of Rome. Even if he had succeeded, and had set up 
once more the throne of David in Jerusalem, making it 
the Capital of the world, that would have been no 
more the Kingdom of God on earth than was the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem set up by the Crusaders. 


Horace Ward’s 


EAR JOHN: 

In one of our discussions while you were here 

for the spring holidays you asked me a seri- 
ous and straightforward question, the substance of 
which, if you recall, was this, “Why should I be 
good?” I’m sorry that at the time I was unable to 
give you a more adequate answer. It is a rather stag- 
gering question, but one which we all must face, and 
much of our behavior depends upon how well we 
answer it. Since that time I have done some search- 
ing for an answer which might be as straightforward 
and honest as the question deserves. It has been a 
rather long road, and I realize that I am not yet at 
the end of it, but probably you would like to follow as 
far as I have gone. 

I mentioned that day something about the social 
consequences of evil and the social necessity for good- 
ness. That is all true. I know some persons who 
have gone far on the way toward the good life who 
seem to be motivated by a sincere desire to benefit so- 
ciety. But your point was well made that society 


*A sermon preached at Shelter Neck, N. C., on the Sunday 
between the two institutes there. 
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Jesus knew that the only way to establish the Kingdom 
of God was by love and understanding and sacrifice. 
Good will and brotherhood grow out of nothing but. 
good will and brotherhood. 

This is not to say that the way of peace and good 
will is easy, or can succeed at once. No real pacifist 
expects it. The sins of the fathers, and our sins, will 
be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generations. But there is no reason that we should 
mortgage the peace and happiness of the fifth and sixth 
generations. We must “begin where we are with 
what we have.”’ The fact that the love of God and our 
human love cannot win a universal victory over- 
night is no reason for calling them a futility. Our 
fathers, in arguing for the final salvation of every soul, 
admitted that it might take ten thousand years, but 
they still believed God’s love would triumph in the 
end. The pacifist is sure that the only way to peace 
is the way of peace, no matter how long that way 
may be. 

So the true pacifist has not merely set his face 
against war. He has committed himself to a way of 
life which he knows is the only way by which can be 
accomplished the spiritual ends which are the pro- 
fessed objectives of modern idealists, even those who 
choose the way of war. For love and not hate, peace 
and not war, offer the only way in which the triumph 
of right can be brought about. It is not a way that 
can be taken without suffering and sacrifice. The 
Christian way is always the Way of the Cross. Julia 
Ward Howe gave a false idealism to war when she 
wrote the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It is only 
the pacifist, who is willing to lay down his life for the 
sake of the gospel of good will and brotherhood, who 
can sing, ‘‘As he died to make holy, let us die to make 
men free.””’ The song of the warrior is rather, “Let 
us kill to make men free.” 

You cannot imagine Jesus of Nazareth leading his 
disciples in such a song. 


Answer to John’ 


does not feed and clothe us and does not pay our bills, 
and when the choice comes, as it must, between doing 
these things for ourselves and families or doing some- 
thing for society, then to the average man of us these 
things must come first. 

Our friends of the orthodox churches have a 
definite, clear-cut answer to your question. In plain 
words it is this: If you are good, when you die you 
will go to heaven, if you are not, you will go to hell. 
Although this has been obscured and befuddled by 
various doctrines of salvation, it is still the answer of 
orthodox theology. If this belief will make people 
honest, just, and kind, I would not take it away from 
anyone. There might be some reason for thinking 
that in the past it has done some good. But if we 
look with seeing eyes upon the world today, we must 
admit that the fear of hell is losing its power to moti- 
vate human behavior. Much of the savage hate 
rampant in the world today is the result of losing this 
restraint. Your question, and that in my own mind, 
is this, What do we have to take its place? 

I turned next to the liberal churches, and with 
this question in mind I studied some of their creeds 
and statements of faith. They contain many high 
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truths, but in none of them do I find an adequately 
expressed answer. I feel that the answer must be 
there, because we have in these churches a group of 
people who have lived for some years now without the 
fear of hell and they have maintained at least as high 
a degree of morality as those who still profess this 
fear. If it is the work of every church, and I feel that 
it is, to try to help develop a community, a nation, 
and a race of good people, then the answer to this 
question should stand in the forefront of every creed. 

I looked to Moses. He had much to say upon this 
subject. I read the ten commandments and found 
them, generally speaking, good. But if as you read 
you ask at the end of each of them the question, 
“Why?” you must still be left in the air. There is an 
answer implied in the statement, often repeated in 
the book of Exodus, “And God said to Moses.” If 
you can accept as literal gospel that the Almighty did 
enter into conversation with Moses and wrote with 
His finger upon the tablet of stone, and that each re- 
cording and translation was absolutely perfect, then 
you have your answer. If you do not, I certainly 
would not insist that you swallow this whole. But I 
don’t want the question of whether or not we behave 
to depend upon whether or not we do accept it. 

Jesus, in his golden rule, lays down a higher law 
than that of Moses. But if you read this, “All things, 
whatsoever, ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets,” and then place at the end of it the question 
“Why?” you are still looking at a blank wall. Unless 
you accept as gospel that Jesus was God incarnate and 
every statement he made was absolutely true, and to 
question this is to destroy all Christianity and all 
goodness. If you accept that, you have your answer. 
But people are seriously questioning this, and I de- 
mand a reason for goodness which cannot be destroyed 
by this questioning. 

Jesus used the statement, ‘“‘this is the law.” 
There are, broadly speaking, two kinds of laws—those 
made by man, which say in general thou shalt or thou 
shalt not do thus or so, and those which we call natural 
laws, each of which is a statement of how the world is 
made. I want to know whether this golden rule be- 
longs to the first or second category. Obviously, it 
is pointed in the direction of these man-made laws. 
But there is in it an enduring quality which is as true 
today as it was two thousand years ago. Perhaps if it 
were pointed in a little different direction, it might as- 
sume the reality of a natural law. As a working hy- 
pothesis let us state it thus: “‘All things, whatsoever, 
ye do unto men, they likewise will do even so unto 
you, for this is the way we are made.” 

It seems obvious that there is a tendency running 
through human nature in this direction. Whether 
this is an adequate statement of the law which is back 
of the tendency might be open to question, but I am 
positive that there is a law in the sense that gravity is 
alaw. If you are kind to others you will receive kind- 
ness. If you are cruel, you will find humanity cruel. 
If you close your heart to others, you will find each 
door at which you knock a closed one. If there is a 
law, then “whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap,” then “they who take the sword shall perish by 
the sword,” then “with what measure ye mete it 
shall be measured back to you.”’ If there is not such a 
law, then these things are but fancy dreams. 
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The final test of a law is experiment. If you can 
set up a group of conditions, and accurately predict 
the results, you may rest assured that you have put 
your finger on a law. If you should walk down a 
crowded street with a big stick in your hand and hit 
everybody you meet over the head, I predict that 
within a short while somebody would knock you down. 
If you don’t believe it, you might try it some day. 
But don’t hold me responsible for the results. 

Every true law works equally well in both direc- 
tions. I suggest also that you try treating everyone 
you meet as though he were supremely worth while, 
and see how quickly people will gather about you. 
Learn the technique of making everyone feel that he is 
indeed the son and heir of God, and you will quickly 
be exalted in the eyes of men. The only prerequisite 
is that you should learn to see shining through all that 
is ugly in man the countenance of God, and the tech- 
nique becomes an open book. Examine the events of 
the life of Jesus and you will find he did exactly that. 
He taught us that we are the children of God and 
treated us accordingly, and we have worshiped him 
now two thousand years. I dare predict that if you 
will practice his technique, in a short while you will be 
called upon to go to the top of the mountain and look 
about you at the kingdoms of the earth and all the 
glory thereof, and choose whether you will be a ruler 
of this world or one of the great benefactors of man- 
kind. If you choose as wisely as did this man, Jesus, 
and follow in this direction as diligently as did he, if I 
should return to this earth two thousand years from 
now I should expect to find you memorialized as the 
founder of a great religion. But I warn you that if 
you learn this technique and then choose a kingdom of 
this world you will rule with power a little while, but 
when the dust has turned to dust you will find your 
kingdom also turned to dust. 

Jesus said: ‘‘I am the way, the truth and the life. 
No one goeth unto the Father but by me.” What I 
think he meant is this: “‘I am following the way, 
pointed out by truth, which leads to life. No one may 
enter into the fullness of joyful living except he travel 
the way I go.” The road is open, though it is not a 
main-traveled highway. 

Somewhere I have read the story of a man who 
was out on the mountainside with a group of men and 
cattle. No water was available, and they were all 
thirsty. This man with his staff struck a rock and 
out of the rock there gushed a spring of water. At 
first reading this seemed a wonderfully marvelous 
thing. Later it appeared to be ridiculously impossible. 
As a matter of fact it is not either one. It is one of 
those things which happen every day in the year. 
Whenever, in pure love, you do a deed which really 
helps somebody else, and ask nothing in return, there 
gushes forth in your soul a new spring which goes to 
feed the river of your joy, and whether this joy be a 
feeble stream dribbling from rock to rock, or a vast, 
rushing river, sweeping you on to the fulfillment of 
your desires, depends upon one thing: how many 
times and how deeply have you struck down with 
this magic rod. I say in perfect confidence that 
neither governments nor armies nor the rise and fall of 
nations can alter the law that water runs down to the 
sea. 

I would have you know that when you do a right 
thing it will redound to your_benefit just as surely as 
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you know that when you throw a ball into the air it 
will come down. Although you throw it a long way up, 
even though you put it ina gun and shoot it out of 
sight, and though you never see it again, you know 
and I know that the law of gravity can be trusted, 
and it will come down. I want you to be equally sure 
that when you do a deed of brotherly love you are by 
so doing earning your way into the fellowship of im- 
mortals. By the immortals, I mean those who have 
built in the past and those who are today building the 
bridges and paving the way which will lead mankind 
out of savagery toward the fullness of life. 

I would have you know that when you love you 
enter into the gateway of life, and when you have done 


The Choice 
Albert 


N the days before insurance companies were quite 
II so common, people had a rather quaint way of 
achieving security for themselves and their 
possessions. They would take their first-born son and 
kill him and place his bones and ashes in a little bronze 
container which was put under the corner of their 
house. Hundreds of these little containers have been 
found by archeologists working in the region of the 
Fertile Crescent, but we need not depend upon them 
alone as evidence that the early peoples of the Bible 
country practiced human sacrifice. In fact we find a 
story about this practice in our Hebrew history: the 
story of Abraham and Isaac. 

Humanizing the story slightly, we discover that 
Abraham was a rather prosperous sheep and goat 
man who was unfortunate in only one thing: he was 
childless and quite a bit beyond the age when one is 
likely to acquire a family. But one day his good wife 
notified him that he was about to become a father, and 
in time he bounced his own darling son upon his knee. 
When all this was accomplished Abraham had a 
choice to make—he had to choose a day on which to 
kill his son. It was necessary if he wished to preserve 
his great flocks of sheep and goats, for it was felt that 
God required the sacrifice of one’s first-born in pay- 
ment for his blessings. 

For some unknown reason Abraham delayed the 
little ceremony. Perhaps the weather was bad; per- 
haps he liked his son’s company; perhaps some other 
reason. We don’t know for certain, but we do know 
that Isaac grew up to be quite a boy, and it must have 
been the scandal of the neighborhood. In my imag- 
ination I can visualize the boy sitting between his 
father and mother while they debated the choice of a 
day for the ceremony. Eventually, of course, they 
came to an agreement, and Abraham began to sharpen 
up his knives for the event. But just before the 
execution actually took place, this man displayed the 
most astounding amount of logic in the whole history 
of the human race. He asked himself why he was 
killing his son, and admitted that it was the price that 
God demanded for protecting his sheep and goats. 
Then he asked himself what good his sheep and goats 
would be to him with his son dead, and admitted they 
would be of no value at all, and that in all probability 
they would wander away and be lost without someone 
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those things which love demands of you, then, and 
only then, may you enjoy the fellowship of the broth- 
erhood of man. Which is just another name for the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. The gates of this king- 
dom stand open all the time, and the only entrance 
requirement is the answer to this question: Have you 
loved deeply enough so that you have done those 
things? This is the law. I say to you this day that 
neither wealth nor power, politics nor religion, time 
nor space, nor any of the laws regarding these things, 
and no, not even death itself, can stand in the way of 
the fulfillment of this law. 
Sincerely, 
Horace Ward. 


of Abraham* 
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to watch over them. He then decided to take a great 
risk. He notified God that he would be willing to 
give up his flocks but not hisson. He killed one of his 
goats as a token of that willingness and, much to his 
surprise, God liked the smell of burning goat meat as 
well as human flesh. 

That, I would maintain, is a unique story in all 
human history. By his choice of his son instead of his 
flocks, Abraham stands alone. If you would like to 
demonstrate that statement, just go through the story 
and wherever it reads ‘“‘Abraham”’ you substitute “‘the 
United States,” and wherever it reads ‘‘Isaac”’ you sub- 
stitute “our best young men,”’ and wherever it reads 
“sheep and goats” you substitute “‘glory and freedom.” 
The most superficial study of history will show the 
story as changed to be so untrue as to be humorous. 

Abraham got away from the practice of human 
sacrifice when nothing was to be gained from it. He 
recognized that if he killed his son nothing he could 
save by the act would be of any value to him or would 
even have permanent preservation. But if there is any 
future world reserved for men displaying common 
sense, Abraham must be very lonely there. 

Our young people are this day in the position of 
Isaac during the time when his mother and father 
were unable to agree upon a date for the ceremony. 
Some would offer them up this summer, others would 
wait until fall. Some would set up the altar in France, 
others would prefer that the whole thing be done 
nearer home. Our young people are allowed a certain 
amount of curiosity, but anything more than that is 
pacifism, or even cowardice. 

Considering all this, I should suggest that we 
might learn a lesson from Abraham, and in this dif- 
ficult time agree that, instead of sacrificing our young 
people upon the altars of war, we sacrifice some things 
which will be of no value when they are dead. Be- 
fore we sacrifice humans, let us look for some goats. 
Abraham worshiped a God who required the sacrifice 
of either his goats or his son, so he chose his goats. 
We live in a world which requires the sacrifice of 
either our best young men or a certain amount of 
glory, opportunity, freedom, and democracy. But the 
fact that ought to stare us in the face with the cer- 
tainty of death itself is that if we take part in this 
ceremony of war, our glory, opportunity, freedom, and 
democracy will be gone together with our young men. | 
By participating in war we shall lose both. 
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Let us look at the facts. 

I think the word “glory” can be dropped without 
much argument. In time of war a nation must do 
things of which it is likely to be ashamed. The starv- 
ing of women, the bombing of churches, the stamped- 
ing of refugees, may be very effective in bringing a 
nation to its knees, but they are hardly the things 
which one is likely to wish to discuss in later years. 

Let us then concentrate on the words ‘‘oppor- 
tunity,” “freedom” and “democracy.’’ These are the 
most valuable possessions which we could even think 
to protect by war. What will happen to them be- 
cause of our effort in their defense? 

If we get into this war, does anyone think there 
will be any opportunity for the young men who live 
to come back? Will good jobs be open to those who 
fail to get, in their formative years, the training which 
is necessary today? They will have been trained in 
digging ditches, and if there are any ditches to be dug 
in the post-war world that will be the limit of their 
opportunity. Even for those who do not go to war, 
there will be little opportunity. They will be living 
in a world which has impoverished itself and looted 
its natural resources in a war effort. Land will have 
been over-cropped, industry will have been over- 
capitalized, and disease will have wiped out demand. 
There will be opportunity for none, no matter what 
the outcome of the war. 

If we get into this war, does anyone think there 
will be any freedom for the young men who live to 
come back? Will a boy be free to marry whom he 
pleases if his body is shattered by shells and he looks 
like some ghost which has come out of its grave? Is 
there freedom for the man chained to a cane or a 
crutch? Is there freedom for the man who cannot see? 
Freedom is nothing unless one has the ability to make 
choices unhampered by unnecessary hindrances, and 
there will be less of this ability after the war than 
there is now. 

If we get into this war, does anyone think de- 
mocracy will remain after the whole populace has 
been regimented into a war effort and fed upon hatreds, 
passions, and intolerances? Democracy cannot exist 
without tolerance; it functions upon the use of reason; 
it lives and grows because of free criticism. Even if 
the institutions of democracy should continue, they 
would be meaningless without these fundamentals. 
And these all but perished in the last war. 

In the last war we lost the fundamentals which 
justify our liberties and underlie our democratic in- 
stitutions. If we should get into another, we should 
lose the institutions also. If our young people go to 
war, all for which they are sacrificed will perish with 
them. It would seem to be that the sensible thing 
would be to save our sons as Abraham saved his, and, 
if necessary, let glory, opportunity, freedom, and 
even democracy, go. If we take part in the ceremony 
of war, they will be lost anyway. 

I wish it were possible to predict that the choice 
of Abraham would be the choice of the United States. 
But somehow I am very much afraid that his logic 
does not rule our world. We still practice human 
sacrifice, and some of our young men are likely to be 
our offerings, and for no gain. What then can I say 
to our young people? 

First, I can say they are not responsible for the 
tragedy which faces us, but they must watch out 
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lest as a result of the tragedy they gain for themselves 
a place beside us in the congregation of sinners. The 


, main guilt rests upon us who in the past ten or twenty 


years have failed to prevent this catastrophe from de- 
veloping. But asa result of participation in the chaos 
of the war, they may not retain their innocence. The 
hysteria will seek to distort their ability to reason, 
smear and smudge their free spirits, destroy their dem- 
ocratic tendencies, and amputate their tolerance. It 
may make them good for nothing but slavery, and if 
they permit war to do this, the guilt will be partially 
theirs. 
Sometimes when I am reading I look up and no- 
tice a trail of small wet footprints across the linoleum, 
and I fume and say: “That baby has done it again.” 
But when I investigate I discover that it was really 
the ice-pan which had overflowed and that the baby 
had only been playing in the water which was on the 
floor because of my negligence. However, I would still 
punish the baby. He wasn’t guilty of a major crime, 
but he was guilty in allowing that to tempt him into 
forbidden fields. 

Such is the case with our young people. The 
present event is not their fault. But their conduct in 
the difficult days ahead is their responsibility. They 
must not let any amount of military regimentation, 
any amount of blind passion and prejudice, any ex- 
treme of materialistic chaos, take from them their 
inner values. 

But perhaps we can come out of the gloom which 
now surrounds us. Let us look ahead to a hopeful 
possibility which may even now be hiding behind some 
dark cloud on our horizon. There is a chance, almost 
a certainty, that some day we shall be in a position 
to build anew. Let us prepare for that eventuality 
now. 

For a moment let us turn back to the story of 
Abraham. You will remember that his God required 
the sacrifice of either his son or a portion of his flock. 
Wisely he chose a part of his flock for the offering. 
There was an even more sensible thing he could have 
done. He could have said to himself: ‘‘I have a grow- 
ing family and all the expense that entails. I shall 
some day want to set Isaac up in business for himself, 
and that will take every sheep and goat I can lay 
my hands on. I can’t afford a God who requires 
the sacrifice of a single one. I will change my 
God.” 

Our world is a selfish materialistic world which 
requires every now and then the sacrifice of either our 
sons or our best institutions. It would be wise to sac- 
rifice the latter, but it would be wiser to change our 
culture to one which would require the sacrifice of 
neither. It is perhaps too late for that now. But per- 
haps in some future day we shall have the chance to 
build another world to replace the one we are now de- 
stroying. And on that day let us seek for a different 
basis. Let us give our allegiance to a different God. 
Let us turn away from selfish competition, from pride 
in dollars and cents, stocks and bonds, national wealth, 
from all the things which have forced upon this world 
the chaos it now experiences. Let us build a civiliza- 
tion which shall be rich with love and understanding. 
Let us build one which shall function upon co-opera- 
tion. Let us emphasize justice, and righteousness, and 
treasures in heaven. For in the protection of these 
things, no pound of flesh will ever be exacted. 
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Saving British Children 


Helen Fisher 


N the face of constantly spreading war destruction, 
famine, and homeless sufferers in Asia and Europe, 
American philanthropic societies have found them- 

selves reaping rich harvests of sympathy, but in 
practical terms have encountered steadily diminishing 
returns, as the scant million dollars collected by the 
Finnish campaign testifies. Whatever the cause may 
be—-growing callousness before repetitions of the same 
stories of tragedy, preoccupation with want at home— 
the fact remains that in comparison with the two hun- 
dred million dollars poured into Europe during the 
first World War by the Y. M. C. A. alone, Americans, 
at least until a short time ago, have been reacting 
quite differently to the plight of sufferers in this con- 
flict. 

But suddenly, characteristically, America has 
come alive to one impending tragedy and reacted to 
it with thrilling generosity—the plight of the children 
in Great Britain. As some one put it the other day— 
“After all, the Poles, the Scandinavians, even the 
French, still had somewhere to go when their country 
was overrun!’’ Perhaps too there is a vague feeling 
that removing these children from danger may help 
procure a British victory. 

Although receiving the backing of many promi- 
nent national leaders, including energetic, red-tape- 
cutting Eleanor Roosevelt, the movement is funda- 
mentally something spontaneous and genuine, spring- 
ing from the hearts of its sponsors and needing no of- 
ficial prodding. Responding to the cry of thousands 
from all parts of the country who seem to have had the 
same idea at once—to get the children out of Britain— 
the organization leaped into being to translate popular 
clamor into action. It is a result, not a cause, and 
from the very first it has been besieged by crowds 
begging for their services even before they could be 
efficiently organized. 

The colossal task of marshaling into effective ac- 
tion all this powerful but scattered good will has fallen 
to the United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. In a few hectic weeks of existence the com- 
mittee has registered offers of some 20,000 homes, 
formed nearly 200 local committees, and organized a 
staff of more than 200 workers. It is an incorporated 
organization, with Marshall Field as chairman, Mrs. 
Roosevelt as honorary chairman, and a collection of 
other well-known persons as active patrons. It is as- 
sisted by an impressive group of co-operating organi- 
zations, notably the International Migration Service, 
which has loaned practically its entire staff for full- 
time work with the committee. 

The committee’s road has not been easy. Be- 
sides the staggering organizational problem, it has 
been handicapped by the necessity of interpreting and 
applying the United States immigration laws, cer- 
tainly not designed to facilitate easy entry into this 
country. Through the pressure of unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, it has found itself in the unenviable posi- 
tion of having to rescue first the children of the com- 
paratively wealthy. As one bitterly clairvoyant 
woman remarked to a committee interviewer: “I see 
—it’s them that has the money that gets in!’ The 


committee has also found itself discriminating in 
practice if not in intent in favor of children actually 
in England. But, worst of all, the committee has had 
to bear the blame for the appalling dearth of shipping 
facilities. Unless perhaps American ships are sent, 
it is chimerical to hope that more than a few hundred 
children a month can be brought to the United States 
or Canada in the near future. For this the war, the 
blockade, and British policy—not the committee— 
are responsible. 

The British plan to evacuate children to Canada 
and the other dominions, based on the laudable propo- 
sition of taking a cross-section of the population and 
emphasizing working-class children, had broken down 
under the jolt received by the torpedoing of the 
Arandora Star, reportedly only twelve hours ahead 
of a ship full of evacuated children. To meet this new 
situation, and to silence growing criticism, the Amer- 
ican immigration authorities suddenly announced 
on July 18 that the normal procedure would be ma- 
terially simplified and speeded up. Visitors’ visas 
were to be granted, and it would be possible for groups 
of children to come in under a new “corporate affi- 
davit.”” Orders went to consuls abroad to supply a 
combination of visitors’ and permanent visas so that 
10,000 children should be in possession of them in ex- 
cess of current shipping facilities. 

A sigh of relief went up from the general public, 
always intolerant of technicalities. It seemed that 
all problems were solved. But the committee found 
itself faced with tremendously increased responsi- 
bilities in return for comparatively minor changes in 
fundamental procedure. In fact so drastic were the 
changes brought about in its work by the new an- 
nouncement that the committee was obliged to close 
its doors for a week of feverish consultation and re- 
organization, out of which it emerged with a clear 
conception of its new position and an organization 
geared to handle the new responsibilities. And almost 
at once it was able to announce a first success: on 
July 24 the first contingent of 104 children and twenty- 
two mothers crossed the Canadian frontier under a 
committee affidavit and opened the way for others to 
take advantage of the new group procedure. 

Available to alien children under sixteen seeking 
safety from war and to a limited number of accom- 
panying relatives, the new arrangement is basically 
as follows: The United States Committee for the Care 
of European Children may assure the immigration 
authorities that children will not become public 
charges and will be cared for according to standards of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
On the basis of this assurance the consul may grant 
visas without requiring personal affidavits. To back 
up its assurance, the committee must secure from in- 
dividuals desiring to sponsor children satisfactory 
affidavits of support, and must set up an insurance 
fund of $50 per child—contributed as far as possible 
by sponsors but supplemented by donated funds when 
necessary. Before accepting the homes offered, it 
must have them inspected and approved by designated 
child welfare agencies, which will continue to keep 
them under supervision throughout the child’s stay. 
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Thus, although sponsors may now deal directly 
with the committee in this country instead of having to 
deal at long range with consuls abroad, the new scheme 
does not fundamentally alter the situation—press 
ballyhoo to the contrary. Sponsors must still present 
legal evidence of their ability to support the child— 
and the committee’s requirements are of necessity 
fairly high. Although the new regulations permit 
entry of children without awaiting the quota, this 
does not affect British children, whose quota had 
never been filled, while its advantage for European 
children from countries with already over-subscribed 
quotas is practically nullified by the additional re- 
quirement that they show ability and intent to leave 
the country after the war. 

It is difficult to assess relative values in an emer- 
gency. The committee may be snuffed out overnight 
if the predicted blitzkrieg shuts off the flow of children 
to this country, or if a sudden peace makes their com- 
ing unnecessary. But if it is permitted to do so, it is 
in an excellent position to perform really useful ser- 
vice for the helpless children whose plight has so strik- 
ingly caught the imagination of America.— Nofrontier 


News Service. 
* * * 


THE BYWAY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


LL over New England, as most of you know, 
there are queer little bits of forgotten and 
neglected road. The great highroads have 

been made straight, corners have been cut off, and it 
is these corners and curves which have been left just in 
sight of the new straight way. Sometimes they are 
overgrown, sometimes rutted, and the grass has 
grown between the loose stones. 

Upon a very hot day of the summer I turned into 
such a little broken bit of road to eat my lunch. It 
was very pleasant there. Just beyond the trees the 
cars hummed and flashed by on the main road—trucks, 
heavy cars and light. But not a soul passed in my 
little byway. 

Birds hopped around, looking at me with bright 
questioning eyes, and a harmless snake glided through 
the grass. My lunch finished, I lay back in the 
pleasant shade, and thought upon the delights of these 
little lost byways—when I heard a voice. It was a 
peevish, almost angry voice, and it seemed to come 
from the spike of a bush called shad, I think. 

The voice said: “How perfectly dreadful it is in 
this byway. There’s simply nothing doing; it’s 
deadly. In the old days there was always something to 
see, something to hear, and one was in the public eye. 
Many a spring, when this was the highway, people 
have even stopped their cars to admire my blossoms. 
Branches of my family have been gathered and taken 
to travel to far places. Now one just exists; nothing 
doing, I say; no fun, no chatter. One is never noticed. 
Nobody comes except odd men like this one, who 
merely want to sleep.” 

I was about to leap up and protest, when another 
voice, coming from a small birch tree, broke in. 

“Oh, I don’t agree,” the birch said. ‘There are 
so many compensations for not being on the highway. 
Of course, it may be just because I never was very 
large or commanding, because I never could offer much 
shade, nor am I handsome enough to attract attention. 
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But I find so many things here that I never saw be- 
fore, when I was on the highway. I never had any 
talk at all with so many amusing and delightful crea- 
tures I now see. The birds were scared, and never 
stayed really to talk. The very elegant snakes never 
dared to tell any of their exciting adventures. We 
never had a chance to hear the mysterious, secret 
things. There was too much limelight, headlight, too 
much noise and bustle. We don’t see so many people 
now, but we know a lot more about ourselves.”’ 

“Ridiculous!”’ snapped the shad. ‘‘Who wants to 
know about oneself? What we want is noise, glare, 
excitement, going places, being in the swim, in the 
traffic, on the highway—that’s life.”’ 

“Well, it’s a matter of opinion,” I said, sitting up 
and speaking aloud. “Personally, I agree with the 
birch, for I think life would be terribly dreary with- 
out the inner mysteries—the satisfactions of the 
byways.” 

There was no answer, and I got up, feeling a 
little foolish to be talking to myself like that. 

All the same, I believe it was the truth I spoke; and 
I took the truth with me as I turned into the highway 
again. 

* * * 


OTIS RICE ON FUNERALS 


Reforms in funeral services, to do away with the “‘paganism’’ 
of expensive ostentation and long rituals increasing the grief of 
the family, were advocated recently by the Rev. Otis R. Rice, 
rector of St. Luke’s Hospital, in an address at the closing session 
of the twentieth annual Conference for Ministers and Religious 
Workers in the Union Theological Seminary, Broadway at 120th 
Street. 

“There is a need for a Christian attitude in funeral services,’” 
Mr. Rice told 235 church leaders from various parts of the na- 
tion. “By that I mean more emphasis on survival of the soul 
than concern for the body that is left. It is un-Christian to have 
ostentatious and lugubrious funerals. 

“The emphasizing of matters pertaining to the corpse, of 
the over-stimulation of emotion, of the wearing out of mourners 
by long services and waits, seems to me to be more pagan than 
Christian. While respect should be shown for the dead, it is 
no respect to those who have gone to impoverish a family for 
years to come because of ostentatious and expensive funeral 
rites.””— New York Times. 


* * * 


HITLER MAY GET RELIGION 


We highly respect Colonel Lindbergh for giving courageous 
utterance to his views in accordance with the American tradition 
of free speech. We wonder, however, just how he expects to offer 
a “‘peace plan’? when Hitler has made it clear again and again 
that the only peace he will accept is one that he himself shall dic- 
tate. Again, how is it possible for us to ‘‘co-operate”’ with a man 
who will not really confer, but insists upon giving all the orders? 
We must, of course, always leave room for miracles. It may be 
that, as soon as the war is over, the Nazi leader will withdraw his 
denial of God, embrace a decent code of ethics, cease his oppo- 
sition to religion, restore free assembly, free speech, and free press, 
call back the Jews to Germany, return Czechoslovakia to the 
Cezchs, Poland to the Polish, Norway to the Norwegians, Hol- 
land to the Dutch, Belgium to the Belgians, France to the French, 
and give up all his world ambitions. But we do not expect all 
this to happen, in view of Hitler’s clear record in the past. Once 
said an old-time Ohio Methodist who claimed entire sanctifica- 
tion, “I’ve got so much religion that I wouldn’t get out of the 
way of a mad dog.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 


We have learned that if we do not think we know too much 
ourselves we can get a lot of help from other people.—F red Ward, 
superiniendent St. Louis County Work Farm, Saginaw, Minn. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. WESTWOOD’S SERMON IN THE ARLINGTON 
STREET CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The headline associated with the report of my sermon which 
appeared in The Boston Herald of July 29, the sermon itself be- 
ing preached the previous day in the Arlington Street Church, 
was most embarrassing to me, as it must have been to my friends. 
It was not borne out by the report. Neither was it borne out by 
the sermon itself, which the reporter not only heard, but of which 
she later obtained the ms. I simply fail to understand why so sober 
an utterance merited such a sensational headline. Moreover, the 
psychological insight of the Gospels and of the Person they rep- 
resent means so much to me personally, that ‘“‘Minister Urges 
Churches Drop Christ for Psychology” strikes me as nothing 
short of absurd, not to speak of its irreverence in relation to a 
great tradition. 

Of course, I stand by what I said on the occasion of the ser- 
mon, and I can well realize that some of its implications may 
have seemed startling to an untutored ear. Nevertheless, it 
represented no radical departure from the thought of the past 
twenty years. On the contrary, it is a logical and consistent de- 
velopment of the same, and represents a fuller development of 
my recent articles in the Leader. 

The underlying conviction of the sermon was that Religious 
Liberalism stands at the cross-roads. The war and what fol- 
lows will force upon the Free Churches the necessity for im- 
mediate decision upon fundamental issues. They must either 
go forward to the realization of Emerson’s prophecy—‘‘There 
will be a new church, founded on moral science . . . . the algebra 
and mathematics of ethical law’’—or else die of sterile ineptitude 
and indecision. Thesermon was really an exposition of this thesis. 

Horace Westwood. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


* * 


GOD WAS IN CHRIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

With regard to your correspondent who was worried be- 
cause she believed in Jesus Christ as her personal savior, and felt 
that that was not the faith of the Universalist Church, your an- 
swer was good—and diplomatic. Might it not have been fair to 
add that at least the early Universalists believed in Jesus as their 
personal savior, but not for themselves alone, but that, as Christ 
died for all men, so ultimately he would succeed to the uttermost? 

If there are those Universalists who do not believe that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, but neverthe- 
less are ready to be “coworkers together with God,” let us work 
together so far as our conscience permits. 

Alfred C. Lane. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* * 
FROM A UNIVERSALIST WHOSE QUESTIONS 
WE ANSWERED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for your painstaking and clear answer to my 
questions which appeared in The Christian Leader of June 29, and 
also for the copies which you sent me. I like the paper and often 
read that of my pastor or of another member of my church. In 
the time that I have been a member of the Universalist Church 
I have come to love it and my fellow-members very much. I 
sometimes think that I love them more than I have loved any 
other church since the first church to which I belonged years ago. 
That was a little Baptist church of which I became a member 
when I was a child of thirteen. That was the church where I 
learned to love Christ, the Son of God. Here I have learned to 
love God, the Father, in a new way. Here the Father is em- 
phasized, and there the Son was emphasized, and I believe we 
need both kinds of emphasis. 

I am glad that Universalism is broad and includes every- 
body. Although I do not quite agree with some of the leaders, I 
still believe this is my church. We are all learning, and surely all 


Christendom is coming closer to the great Head, and so we are 
coming closer together. After all, the two great commandments 
are the same as when Christ walked the earth, and they are the 
real measure. He laid great stress on love for man as a test of 
our love for God. 
Lucy H. Hammond. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Here is sche true spirit. This Universalist has the heart of it. 
The Editor. 
* * 


GOOD WORK IN PAWTUCKET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noticed your editorial on the Red Cross in the July 27 
issue of the Leader. The Leader may be interested in publishing a 
notice to the effect that the Pawtucket Universalist church is 
used daily for bandage making and other Red Cross activities 
by the Pawtucket Chapter of the American Red Cross. We are 
located practically next door to the Headquarters of the Red 
Cross, and our trustees were very happy to O. K. the permission 
to use the building which I extended to the Red Cross. 

E. C. Broome, Jr. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 

* * 


ELIZABETH TIBBETTS PRAISES WRITERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Renewing my subscription to our excellent Leader I mention 
the June 8 issue as exceptionally valuable to me. ‘“‘Possessions,”’ 
by the Rey. Phillips L. Thayer, is a precious treasure. “Brave 
as a Lark” is one of the best of Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy’s stories. 
The last verse of ‘“‘World Madness,” by Paul Norehad, is so ex- 
pressive of the truth that war is not the choice of a race but the 
will of one man. 

How many million souls across the sea, suffering the horrors 
of war today, at heart ‘‘in fellowship with all men, long for the 
ways of reason and of peace!’ I thank Mr. McKnight for the 
poem. 

I desire herewith to extend loving greetings to each sister 
member of our loyal Association of Universalist Women! 

Elizabeth Laird Tibbetts. 


Exeter, Maine. 
* * 


SUCH SUPPORTERS GIVE US NEW COURAGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been one of your subscribers for several years and for 
the past six years have been superintendent of the church school 
here in Haverhill. Each year when I pay for my renewal to your 
paper it is brought to my attention from various sources that be- 
cause of my position as superintendent I am entitled to the Leader 
at $2.00 instead of $2.50. 

I wish to assure you, however, that I am only too glad to pay 
the full amount as usual. The paper is certainly valuable in many 
‘ways and well worth more, and I only wish I were in a position to 


aid its good work more extensively. 


Especially have I appreciated Dr. Pomeroy’s stories, which 
have been well received by the members of our school in the 
various programs where I have used them. 

With my sincere wish that the Leader may continue its good 
work for many years to come and that I may always be listed 
as one of its many devoted readers. 

Flora V. Bartlett. 

Haverhill, Mass. 


* * 
GOOD WORK AT LITTLE HOCKING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Our church sent $11.75 to the local Red Cross chapter. We 
understood from the appeal you made you wanted to know yd 
the Universalist churches had done. 


Anna Kirker. 
Little Hocking, Ohio. 


AUGUST 24, 1940 


Our Library Desk 


In Favor of the Status Quo 


Communism Unmasked. Abba Gor- 
din. (I. N. Hord: New York. $2.50.) 


“Abba Gordin is unmasking Communism 
not in a vulgar fashion. He does it ina 
dignified scientific way.’ So comments one 
reviewer upon reading Mr. Gordin’s book, 
“Unmasking Communism.” 

This reviewer, however, questions the 
assumed objectivity of the author. His 
writing is all too obviously motivated by 
an earnest bias in favor of the status quo. 
In fact, in his concluding chapter, entitled 
“Ethics and Politics,’ he says as much. 
With all the zeal of a dignified scientist, 
he bluntly insists that “the Stoic takes 
things as they are. This is the only path 
which is not infected with poisonous class- 
ambitions, open to the true moralist. The 
moralist should do nothing more, if he de- 
sires to stay pure and clean and not lose 
his own moral standard from over-anxiety, 
too much zeal for hasty reform, which 
would inevitably lead him to take a plunge, 
head and heart first, into the morass of 
politics, and thus, belie and bedraggle his 
own moral precepts. Ethics is the longest 
road, not the short-cut. The mill of 
ethics grinds exceedingly slow, but, there- 
fore, exceedingly fine. Ethics is a modifier 
of human realities, of interindividual, in- 
terclass or international relations. But its 
modification work it carries out via the in- 
dividual person. It refines, improves the 
human material, and leaves, meanwhile, 
intact the social status quo which will alter 
of itself as a result of the alteration to the 
better wrought in man, in the atom. Re- 
form work, revolutionary work, the chang- 
ing of a social system carried out on a mass- 
scale at one time, encompassing a whole 
country with all its inhabitants without 
discrimination—this is political activity. 
And ethics being forced down to the polit- 
ical level does not give the effect expected 
by the short-sighted, narrow-hearted and 
shallow-minded immature amateur-intel- 
lectual or radical philistine, namely, that 
of ennobling politics but that of unnobling 
ethics. The result of this confusion, the 
hitching of the star of ethics to the band- 
wagon of politics, is the total demoraliza- 
tion of society, the lowering of all moral 
standards, the temporary eclipse of the 
constellation of conscience.”’ 

Mr. Gordin’s implicit faith in “economic 
laws’”’ as evidenced by modern economic 
developments is revealed in his chapter on 
“Economic Development or Political Stam- 
pede.” ‘Order and discipline prevail 
within the confines of the individual fac- 
tory, the actual, the real living organism 
of modern production taken as it is, not 
as it should be according to speculation. 
Outside of it, the relations between the 
various factories are materialized through 
the medium of the market and the organi- 
zationally free behavior of their products, 
the commodities and their price fluctua- 
tions. It is quite natural that the smaller 


unit should precede the larger one concern- 
ing this matter of being well-knit, strictly 
systematized. There is no antagonism 
here that we can see. It is a case of evolu- 
tion, a process that begins with small- 
sized units and passes gradually to larger 
ones. The road of advancement leads 
from the individual factory to the inter- 
individual factory, to the trust, merger, 
combine. Production as a whole does 
neither from the labor, nor from the finan- 
cial end, operate as an organized unit. 
Competition, the civil economic war, rages 
between the individual capitalists, or be- 
tween the ‘feudal leagues’ of capitalists, be- 
tween the companies. The economic an- 
swer to all this is given by economy itself, 
by its own natural unfoldment, and that is 
trustification as an answer to individual 
competition, and supertrustification, inter- 
trustification as a remedy for company- 
competition. The point of direction of 
this economic process of growth is clearly 
indicated and that is a world-economy. 
A universal economy based on interin- 
dividualization and interclassification is 
the ultimate goal.”’ (Italics mine.) 

The major portion of Mr. Gordin’s book 
is devoted to a courageous if confusing 
exegesis of Marxian writings, which drives 
him eventually to the inexorable conclu- 
sion that ‘‘Communism, in its stage of so- 
called Utopia, was launched upon its career 
as an ethical doctrine; it was inaugurated 
as a humanitarian praiseworthy endeavor. 
Being moral, Communism was charitable; 
touching the noble chords in the hearts of 
the elite, it advocated humaneness. Then 
Marxian Communism became a ‘mass- 
movement,’ a grandiose political affair. 
Upon becoming political, Communism 
passed into its diametrical contrariety. 
From morality it turned to immorality, 
from love to hatred, the most intensified 
expression of which is Leninism.”’ 

“Marxian Communism is a case of 
ideological alchemy applied in the re- 
versed direction, that of transforming the 
precious metals of morality, the silver and 
gold of love and kindness, into the brass 
and iron of politics and warfare, civil and 
national.” 

The author confesses that ‘‘so long as 
the Communist, or any other adept of any 
other moral teaching, for that matter, is a 
seeker after truth, a thirster for justice, a 
hungerer after righteousness, without po- 
litical class-ambitions, he is a positive fac- 
tor in the community, he is a contribution 
to the moral, and otherwise, welfare of the 
commonwealth. But the Communist as a 
collective, as a militant congregation, as 
the embodiment of a mass movement, is 
a highly negative factor, is a detriment to 
society. For he abuses his erstwhile ethical 
lofty aspirations.’ (Italics mine.) 

In short, says Mr. Gordin, an ethical per- 
son, whether Communist or Christian, 
should avoid any effort toward objectifying 
politically any of his high ideals, for fear 
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he might abuse them. One must take 
things as they are and have faith that the 
social status quo will alter of itself as a 
result of the alteration to the better 
wrought in man through the contempla- 
tion of the ideal. For, after all, there is a 
natural unfoldment in the economic world 
toward supertrustification that will result 
in a universal economy to justify all the 
fond dreams of Adam Smith—a world 
economy based on interindividualization 
and interclassification. 

This reviewer recommends Mr. Gordin’s. 
book to all those endowed with a peculiar 
sense of humor and a stout readiness to 
grapple with ingenious apologetics. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 


* * 


Five Pulpit Discourses 


The Five Interpretations of Jesus. By 
Abraham M. Rihbany. (Houghton Miff- 
lin, $1.75.) 


As the author of ‘‘The Syrian Christ,’’ 
Dr. Rihbany is known to most of the 
readers of this journal. Any new product 
of his mind and pen is welcome tidings. 
This little book of less than 120 pages is 
the outcome of five pulpit discourses which 
he delivered during his ministries at Toledo 
and Boston. The five interpretations of 
Jesus are: Jesus of Nazareth, the Prophet; 
Jesus of Bethlehem, the Messiah; Jesus of 
Antioch, the Word; Jesus of Nicea, the 
Deity; Jesus of the Modern Mind, the 
Brother and Guide. 

We do not need to be told that Jesus the 
Prophet is the Jesus whom Dr. Rihbany 
perceives in his reading of the Gospel. 
The whole volume is interesting and stimu- 
lating, but this first chapter, to my mind, 
is the best. By its very nature, it is the 
only wholly positive part, depicting, as it 
does, Jesus the prophet and teacher. It 
does seem to me, however, that there is 
some straining on the part of the writer in 
his effort to make Jesus completely human. 
Thus when he tells us that ‘Jesus’ going 
from Galilee to Jerusalem . . Was, as 
he at the last moment realized, a miscal- 
culated adventure ....In trying to 
escape from the city at night, he fled with 
his disciples, some of whom had swords, 
as he had ordered, to a wooded place in the 
Mount of Olives, called Gethsemane. . . . 
His plan of escape was foiled by his be- 
trayer. ...” 

Now, I submit that this interpretation 
of his last hours, if true, makes Jesus 
smaller than some of his fellowmen. Ac- 
cording to an ancient syllogism, Socrates 
was mortal, but when he was under sen- 
tence of death he did not try to escape 
from Athens when the way was open. 
And I am glad that nothing I have ever 
read, or seen, or thought makes Dr. Rih- 
bany’s interpretation compulsory. 

It seems to me that this work would 
have made an excellent piece of educa- 
tional material for the promotion of lib- 
eral Christianity, but I fear that its pres- 
ent form and price will seriously hamper 
such a worthy purpose. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Reservations should be made as early 
as possible for the Labor Day week-end 
conference. The national Y. P. C. U. is 
sponsoring a program for the young people 
which starts with a flag-raising before 
supper Friday, Aug. 30, and concludes 
Labor Day morning. There will be a 
camp-fire sing Friday evening, dance Sat- 
urday, and bonfire Sunday. Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr., president of the na- 
tional Y. P. C. U., will preach in the grove 
at eleven Sunday morning. The rates are 
$2 a day and a 50 cent registration fee for 
the young people. 

The handcraft course taught by Rev. 
and Mrs. Leroy Congdon Aug. 5 to 9 
proved so popular that there was general 
regret that it was not planned to last two 
weeks. Another experimental program 
was music appreciation, taught by Earle 
W. Dolphin and Theodore Miller during 
the second of the Family Fellowship 
Weeks. The great popularity of this 
course proved its value. Mrs. Louise 
Prescott Inman, a director of the F. B. 
P. A., who deserves the credit for initiating 
these programs, will write a report for 
The Christian Leader on these activities and 
that of the Nature Institute led by Arthur 
S. Knox, the faculty dean, and Dr. Alfred 
C. Lane. 

The foundation piers in front of the 
Belmont have been replaced. After roof- 
ing paper is put on one side and a coat of 
paint is applied this ancient structure will 
be serviceable until some plan is evolved 
for reconstructing it. 

At a board meeting Aug. 13 Dr. Etz 
made the following committee appoint- 
ments: House Management, R. F. Need- 
ham, Mrs. Louise Inman, Mrs. Helen 
Henshaw, Mrs. Lester Nerney; Program, 
Dr. Etz; Publicity, Rev. Weston Cate, 
Fred Allen, Marjorie Upton; Buildings and 
Grounds, Dr. Etz, Mr. Cate, Paul Grace; 
Necrology, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, 
Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, Mrs. Lizzie Nelson. 

At the Birthday Party the special cake 
went to the July group for having given the 
greatest amount to the Birthday Fund— 
$15.97. October was a close second with 
$15.58. The fund has not yet reached the 
$175 total of last year. Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Nelson is still receiving contributions and 
hopes she will be able to announce a 
record total at the close of the season. 
Please make checks payable to her. 

Two Congressmen examined the lower 
end of Surf Street Aug. 16 with a view to 
securing Federal aid for the construction of 
a tidal bulkhead. 

Dr. Etz has continued the filming of 
Ferry Beach activities which Mr. Cate be- 
gan in July. More than a dozen churches 
have already asked for a showing of these 
pictures. 


Recent visitors include C. Florence 
Smith of Arlington, Mass., Gertrude S. 
Thayer of Belmont, Mass., Eva Galiano 
of Hull, Mass., Marion B. Magwire and 
Caroline L. Merrill of Cambridge, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Emerson Hunt of South 
Portland, Maine, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Brosnihan of Worcester, Mass., Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur P. Dunlap of Charleston, 
W. Va., Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Dunlap 
of Framingham, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
bert K. Peirce of Lexington, Mass., 
Charles and Lucile (Ward) Mosback of 
Queens Village, N. Y., Mayor and Mrs. 
John W. Frost of Pleasantville, N. Y., 
Minette Newman of Cambridge, Mass., 
Edith M. Esterbrook of Boston, Mass., 
Rey. and Mrs. Clifford D. Newton and 
their son Bernard of Stafford, Conn., Mrs. 
Carrie Newton and Jessie Newton of 
North Orange, Mass., Ruth Rowland of 
Poultney, Vt., Mr. and Mrs. Paul Cate of 
Alexandria, Va. 

HIDE Ii 


UNION SERVICE IN THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH IN 
ARLINGTON 


The union service of the Arlington 
(Mass.) churches on Sunday, Aug. 11, 
was held in the Universalist meetinghouse 
and was given over to the Universalist 
people and their minister, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, in recognition of the 100th anni- 
versary of the building of the church edifice. 
There was present a congregation number- 
ing 130. Mr. Rice’s subject was “Then 
and Now,” and he pointed out that even 
in 1840 the Boston papers were telling of 
wars and rumors of wars, and that the 
world was not the serene and happy place 
we sometimes think it to have been in 
those good old days. 


ORANGE (MASS.) REPORTS 
SOME OF ITS ACTIVITIES 


Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, the pastor, 
preached for the last time before vacation 
on July 7. The service included com- 
munion and the reception of one member, 
bringing the total number of new members 
for this year to 12. Rev. Leon Simonetti 
of the Athol Unitarian church preached 
at the closing service July 14. 

Since the first of the year, a new or- 
ganization has been formed, a men’s club, 
which will be a decided asset. Two turkey 
suppers have already been sponsored by 
them. 

Young People’s Sunday was observed 
Feb. 25 with the entire service conducted 
by the young people. On Children’s Day 
a pageant was given by the children. 
Three children were christened. 

An unusual feature of one morning ser- 
vice was the presentation of a beautiful 


cane to a loyal, loved parishioner and re- 
tired minister, Rev. George Lincoln Mason. 
The cane was made by a friend, Mr. Sid- 
ney Barrett, guest at the Eastern Star 
Home. Mr. Robbins in presenting the 
cane reminded Mr. Mason that a cane is 
a symbol of dignity and wisdom. Mr. 
Mason thanked both the donor and the 
pastor. 

Mr. Robbins spent the first of his vaca- 
tion touring the Great Lakes and adjacent 
points, but is now spending some time at 
camp in Camden, Maine, with his father, 
Dr. C. Guy Robbins, and Mrs. Robbins. 

Church services will be resumed Sept. 8. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Horace Ward is a young college-trained 
farmer living in Rose Hill, N. C., a member 
of the Clinton Circuit. 

Albert Q. Perry is student pastor at 
Essex, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot has resigned 
from the pastorate of the Universalist 
church in Fitchburg, Mass. 


Rey. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, 
N. H., is a patient at the Baker Clinic, 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston. 


Edmund H. Beal is the new pastor of 
the Stockton Springs, Maine, Universalist 
church, beginning his work at once. 


Miss Leona Haskins, of the Leader com- 
posing room force, is enjoying a two weeks’ 
vacation, part of which she will spend in 
Vermont. 


Rev. and Mrs. G. Douglas Frazier of 
Malden, Mass., left on Aug. 17 for Maine, 
where they will spend two weeks on an 
island in a lake near Winthrop. 


Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, who has 
been called into service as chaplain in the 
army, called at Universalist Headquarters 
recently on his way to camp at Charleston, 
S. C. 


Mrs. Erna Dexter, office secretary of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, returned from her vacation on Aug. 
19, and Dr. Coons, state superintendent 
and Convention secretary, will be off duty 
from that date until the end of the month. 


Rev. Arthur Webster of Salem, Mass., 
had his new automobile stolen Sunday, 
Aug. 11. The Salem police got busy at 
once but were beaten by George Upton, 
chairman of the board of the Salem church 
and treasurer of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, who single-handed discov- 
ered the car, seized it and returned it to the 
owner. Mr. Sherlock Holmes Upton is 
now after the thieves. 


AUGUST 24, 1940 


Obituary 
MRS. GRACE HARTER 


Mrs. Grace Harter, 78 years old, died Wednesday, 
Aug. 7, in Akron, Ohio, following a brief illness. 

Mrs. Harter was a descendant of one of Akron’s 
early families. She was a granddaughter of Avery 
Spicer, one of the founders of First Universalist 
Church, of which she was a loyal member throughout 
her life. 

Mrs. Harter (Grace Coggenshall) was born July 19, 
1862, at Brimfield, and was educated in the public 
schools of Akron and at old Buchtel College, now 
Akron University. 

She was married May 27, 1885, to Charles A, 
Harter, who died in November of the same year. 

Mrs. Harter was an honorary member of the New 
Century Club, member of Summit County Historical 
Society, the 50 Year Club and several social clubs. 

She leaves cousins, Will Spicer, Miss Lizzie Spicer, 
Miss Marilla Spicer, Mrs. Anna Farnham and Rolland 
K. Jones of Akron and Mrs. Alice M. Beardsley of 
California. 

Dean A. I. Spanton officiated at the funeral. 
Burial was in Glendale Cemetery. 

To the First Universalist Church and the Women’s 
Missionary Society of that church goes the bulk of 
the estate. 


Notices 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


New Hampshire. Sept. 8 and 9, Concord. 
Maine. Sept.16-18, Auburn. 

Kentucky. Sept. 26-29, Consolation. 
North Carolina. Oct. 1-4, Outlaw’s Bridge. 
Vermont. Oct. 3-5, Morrisville. 

Michigan. Oct. 6 and 7, Flint. 

New York. Oct. 7-10, Oneonta. 

Alabama. October. 

New Jersey. October. 

Ontario. October, Olinda. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
Universalist Convention will convene at Betts Memo- 
rial Church, Syracuse, on Sept. 9, 1940, at 10 a.m., for 
the examination of Prof. E. Parl Welch “‘as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church.” 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual sessions of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will take place at the church in Auburn, 
Sept, 16, 17 and 18, with business sessions of the 
Laymen’s Fellowship on the evening of Sept. 16, the 
Sunday School Association and the Association of 
Universalist Women on Sept. 16 and 17, the occasional 
sermon, communion and receiving of the Ministerial 
Relief Offering on the evening of Sept. 17, and on 
Sept. 18 the official business sessions of the Con- 
vention. Those desiring reservations in homes 
should communicate with Mrs. Frank Kember, 
chairman Registration and Entertainment Com- 
mittee, 193 Granite St., Auburn, Maine. 

William Dawes Veazie, 
Secretary-Superintendent. 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS 

The annual convention of Universalists in New 
York State will be held in the Chapin Memorial Uni- 
versalist Church in Oneonta. The annual sessions 
of the New York State Sunday School Association 


will begin on Monday, Oct. 7, ending on Tuesday 


evening. The annual meeting of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid Associa- 


_ tion will be held on Wednesday, Oct. 9, and this will 
also be the day of the Ministers’ Meeting. 


nm See 


The 115th annual sessions of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 9, when the occasional sermon will be 
delivered by Rev. Robert Killam of Utica. The 
‘business sessions will be held on Thursday with a 
‘banquet as the closing event. 

Letters in regard to reservations should be sent to 
Mrs. S. Mabel Willson, 97 Main Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 
, Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES 
AND BOOKLETS 


For Children 
No. 9. Baptismal booklet of 8 pages. Front 
cover lettered in gilt, “Suffer Little Chil- 
dren to come unto me.” 
15 cents each $1.50 a dozen 


Nos. 8and 8A. Attractive booklets with 
f®photogravure covers. Pages include 
4. certificate of baptism, scripture selec- 

tions, etc. 
20 cents each $2.00 a dozen 


No. Ba-1. Folder form of four pages in- 
cludes reproduction of the painting, 
“Christ Blessing the Children.” 

12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


For Adults 


No. Ba-3. Folder form of four pages, en- 
graved certificate. 


12 cents each $1.20 a dozen 


Certificate of Dedication—a white four- 
page folder printed in purple ink. 
60 cents a dozen 


All certificates and booklets supplied 
with envelopes. 


Order from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reopening Day 
Post Card 


These general designs can be used where- 
ever schools reopen after summer vacation, 
and are appropriate for any grade. 
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Price $1.25 per hundred 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


* UNITYPE” 
Church Bulletin Boards 
for Heralding Church Activities 


a CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 


qi OF THIS CHURCH | F 
i 1S 70 MAKE it 
) “RELIGION & RECREATION’! 


Tre Moving Spirit | | 


OR, GEGAGE J. DAVIDSON 


a THE THEM OF THE MUDERH GAY i 
is 


i 


Illustrating an ‘‘Electric Relief’’ series 
board mounted on iron standards. 


Prices on request of this and many 
other styles of boards. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Complete New Series 

of Birthday Folders 

These new folders are 
in the form of cut- 
outs and fancy folds. 
Hach folder contains 
a specially written 


birthday greeting 


suitable to the age. 
For girls and boys one through six years. 


Price, three cents each with envelopes 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A small boy called on his aunt, who 
lived on the other side of town. ‘Hello, 
Auntie Sue, nice day.” After a moment 
of embarrassed pause, he added, ‘‘Auntie 
Sue, I smell something that seems like pie 
with raisins in it.” 

“Yes, Billy, I have some mince pies, but 
they’re for company.” 

He pondered this and then said, hope- 
fully, ‘I came to make a little bit of a visit 
myself.””—Judge. 

* * 

A tourist, obliged to spend the night 
in a small village, inquired at the solitary 
filling station what the chances were for 
entertainment. ‘“‘Well,’’ replied the gas- 
and-oil dispenser, “the movin’ pitcher 
show only runs Saturday nights, and the 
pool hall has been closed by the sheriff. 
But down at the drug store there’s a 
freshman home from college.”’—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* * 

Three-year-old Nancy’s father had in- 
stalled a new radio. Nancy listened with 
rapt attention to everything—music, 
speeches, and station announcements. 

That night she knelt to say her “Now I 
lay me.’”’ At the end she paused a moment 
and then said, “Tomorrow night at this 
time there will be another prayer.”’— 
Journal of Religious Education. 

* * 


Essie: “Last night I took a walk in the 
park with that usher from the motion pic- 
ture house.” 

Bessie: ‘‘I suppose he talked shop?” 

Essie: “Of course; every time he saw 
an empty bench, he said, ‘there’s room for 
two over there.’ ’’—Huachange. 

* * 

Customer: “This must be an incubator 
chicken you brought me.” 

Waitress: “Why?” 

Customer: ‘Because only a chicken 
without a mother could be as tough as 
this one.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The newer farm tractors may be radio- 
equipped. Thus with a flip of the finger the 
sturdy son of the soil can hear himself 
being saved in Washington.—Portland 
Oregonian. 

* * 

“Could you spare me a meal, guv’nor?”’ 

“Well, I can give you some work.” 

“No good; work only makes me more 
’ungry.’’—Answers. 

i 7K 

“Your girl called up and said she 
wouldn’t be able to see you today.” 

“Well, that’s a wait off my mind.”’— 
Montreal Herald. 

* x 

“T hear they’ve taken the early morning 
bus off your line. Do you miss it much?” 

“Not since they took it off.’’—Atlanta 
Two Bells. 

* * 

Mabel: “‘I’ll be yours on one condition.” 

Tom: “Easy! I entered college last year 
on six.””—Christian Science Monitor. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 
of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $ .5..0.¢.0... 85000 cece cece ce eee ae ne 
my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


ars ge a) A Seat of Learning in New England 
ranklin ass. : : 
: Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 

Delighttully located in a beautiful old President 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
yore together under normal life con- A university college whose large endow- 
itions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and — 
through high school, and graduate work. awe : ; 

Intensive review courses in prepatation for distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
college entrance requirements. opportunities in all departments. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. f . 

Emphasis on character building and stu- For information address the appropriate Dean : 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Income from endowment funds is used to Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
reduce cost of tuition to students. Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Send for catalogues Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 
EARLE S. WALLACE Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


FALL TERM OPENS 


SEPTEMBER 12 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 


